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JOHN  DEWEY  has  said  that  “industrial  activities  are  the 
most  influential  factors  in  determining  the  thoughts,  the 
ideals,  and  the  social  organization  of  a  people.” 

The  arts  of  industry  are  now  generally  recognized  as  a 
major  content  for  socialization  of  the  individual  which  is 
called  education;  also,  as  a  method  for  motivating  and  integrat¬ 
ing  activity  curricula  throughout  the  learning  process.  No 
other  type  of  experience  supplies  the  participation  in  life-like 
learning  situations  so  intimately  and  t5rpically  American. 

To  meet  the  needs  inherent  in  this  condition,  the  Department 
of  Industrial  Arts  Education  at  the  Ohio  State  University  has 
been  thoroughly  reorganized  as  to  space,  equipment,  and 
course  offerings.  Through  cooperative  arrangements  with 
other  colleges  upon  the  campus,  seven  majors  or  fields  of  con¬ 
centration  are  now  available  within  the  Department:  (1)  wood 
and  cabinet,  (2)  drawing,  (3)  metals,  (4)  electricity,  (5)  cera¬ 
mics,  (6)  printing,  and  (7)  practical  arts  in  the  elementary 
school. 

In  the  last-named  major,  attention  is  called  especially  to 
Course  541,  “Practical  Arts  Laboratory  for  Teachers  in  Ele¬ 
mentary  Schools,"  and  Course  623,  “The  Teaching  of  Practical 
Arts  in  Elementary  Schools,”  which  will  be  offered  in  the 
Summer  Quarter — first  term,  June  19  to  July  25,  the  latter 
course  as  one  of  the  electives  of  the  Dalton  Demonstration 
School,  an  arrangement  of  especial  significance  to  teachers 
and  supervisors  in  the  elementary  grades.  The  seven  majors 
listed  cover  both  technical  and  professional  training  for 
teachers,  supervisors,  and  directors  and  include  preparation 
for  advanced  degrees. 

You  are  invited  to  compare  facilities  now  available  for 
preparation  in  this  field  at  the  Ohio  State  University  with  the 
facilities  of  any  other  institution  in  the  country.  For  specific 
information,  address  inquiries  to  Department  of  Industrial 
Arts  Education,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Information  concerning  Vocational  (Industrial  and  Com¬ 
mercial)  Education  also  will  supplied  by  this  Department 
upon  request. 
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THE  TEACHER-TRAINING  PROGRAM  OF  THE  OHIO  STATE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

H.  B.  Alberty 
Ohio  State  University 


When  Professor  John  L.  Clifton 
accepted  the  office  of  Director  of 
Education  of  Ohio,  in  July,  1927,  he 
announced  that  one  of  the  major 
objectives  of  his  administration  would 
be  the  “unification  of  educational 
activities.”  The  first  step  in  the 
attainment  of  his  objective  was  to 
bring  about  a  spirit  of  cooperation 
and  sympathetic  understanding 
among  those  engaged  in  carrying  out 
educational  programs.  A  series  of 
conferences  was  held  for  the  purpose 
of  setting  up  programs  sufficiently 
significant  and  comprehensive  to  chal¬ 
lenge  the  best  educational  thought  in 
the  state. 

In  accordance  with  this  trend,  the 
writer  took  up  the  task  of  directing 
the  state’s  teacher-training  program. 
New  standards  which  have  been  in 
operation  for  one  year  appear  to  be 
working  out  successfully.  Their  com¬ 
plete  testing  will  require  a  period  of 
years  during  which  changes  will  be 
made  as  the  need  develops. 

Among  the  first  steps  which  were 
taken  was  the  calling  of  a  teacher¬ 
training  conference.  Institutions  were 
mvited  to  send  representatives  to 
Columbus  to  discuss  some  of  the 
major  problems  in  teacher  training. 
The  program  set  up  was  designed  to 
give  various  groups  an  opportunity 
to  express  their  views.  Among  the 


problems  discussed  were:  (1)  the  pro¬ 
fessional  cun-iculum  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  state  teachers’  colleges, 
the  independent  liberal-arts  colleges, 
and  the  public  schools;  (2)  the  pro¬ 
fessionalization  of  subject-matter;  (3) 
the  vitalization  of  obser\’’ation,  par¬ 
ticipation,  and  student  teaching;  and 
(4)  the  improvement  of  standards  of 
entrance  to  teacher-training  institu¬ 
tions  and  of  the  program  of  diagnostic 
testing  after  entrance.  The  response 
of  the  institutions  was  generous. 
More  than  two  hundred  persons 
representing  forty-five  schools  attend¬ 
ed  each  of  the  three  sessions.  Ohio 
University  sent  thirty-five  members 
of  the  faculty  and  the  staff  of  the 
training  schools. 

A  number  of  points  stood  out 
clearly  as  a  result  of  this  conference. 
Among  them  were  the  following: 

1.  There  was  need  for  democracy  in  state 
school  administration.  That  is  to  say, 
opportimity  for  an  exchange  of  opinions 
should  be  allowed,  and  ways  of  co¬ 
operation  in  the  formation  of  programs 
should  be  provided. 

2.  The  lack  of  definite  objectives  in  teacher 
training  was  clearly  indicated  for  the 
state  as  a  whole. 

3.  Much  present  practice  appeared  to  be 
upon  an  empirical  level  with  little  or  no 
scientific  or  logical  evidence  to  indicate 
the  value  of  its  procedures.  Studies 
lasting  several  years  should  be  made, 
and  modifications  should  be  effected 
rapidly  as  the  results  justify  them. 
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The  next  step  in  the  program  was 
the  formulation  of  a  set  of  tentative 
major  objectives  which  might  serve 
as  the  basis  for  a  policy  which  would 
take  a  number  of  years  to  realize. 
They  were  not  static  and  final,  but 
tentative,  and  were  to  be  subject  to 
modification  in  the  light  of  changing 
conditions.  They  looked  toward 
greater  and  greater  excellence  and 
were  to  build  upon  what  was  immedi¬ 
ately  practicable.  They  were  not 
intended  to  be  all-inclusive,  for  they 
indicated  only  points  of  major 
emphasis  in  an  ever-expanding  and 
developing  program. 

Objective  I.  To  provide  for  con¬ 
tinuous  coordination  among  the  several 
teacher-training  agencies,  through  a 
system  of  cooperative  administration. — 
A  Teacher-Training  Advisory  Group 
was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  carry¬ 
ing  out  this  objective.  This  group 
consists  of  representatives  of  the 
various  teacher-training  institutions — 
state,  municipal,  and  liberal-arts  col¬ 
leges — and  a  representative  appointed 
by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Ohio  State  Teachers  Association. 
The  members  of  this  group  are: 
H.  B.  Williams,  president,  Bowling 
Green  State  Normal  College;  D.  A. 
Anderson,  president,  Kent  State  Nor¬ 
mal  College;  George  F.  Arps,  Dean 
of  the  College  of  Education,  Ohio 
State  University;  T.  C.  McCracken, 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Education, 
Ohio  University;  H.  C.  Minnich, 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Education, 
Miami  University;  L.  A.  Pechstein, 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Education, 
University  of  Cincinnati;  C.  W. 
Hunt,  Cleveland  School  of  Education; 
H.  W.  Nutt,  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univer¬ 
sity;  J.  G.  Lowery,  Muskingum  Col¬ 
lege;  and  G.  C.  Dietrich,  Piqua,  Ohio. 

This  group  not  only  considers 
questions  referred  to  it  by  the  State 
Department  of  Education,  but  it 
also  raises  problems  upon  its  own 


initiative.  It  has  had  great  influence 
in  defining  the  teacher-training  ob¬ 
jectives  and  in  suggesting  ways  and 
means  of  realizing  them.  All  major 
changes  in  standards  are  submitted 
for  approval  to  this  group  before 
they  are  put  into  effect.  In  this 
manner  the  democratic  ideal  is  safe¬ 
guarded. 

This  committee  also  accepts  as  its 
legitimate  function  a  study  of  the 
contributions  in  the  various  fields 
of  teacher  preparation  which  the 
different  types  of  institutions  should 
render  to  the  state’s  teacher-training 
program,  so  that  there  will  be  little 
unnecessary  duplication  and  exten¬ 
sive  coordination.  The  need  for  this 
type  of  service  is  urgent  because  each 
state  institution,  as  well  as  each 
private  institution,  has  its  own  gov¬ 
erning  body  with  full  authority  to 
initiate  its  own  policies  quite  inde¬ 
pendently  of  those  of  other  institu¬ 
tions. 

Objective  II.  To  promote  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  selection  and  guidance  which 
will  insure  a  high  type  of  candidate  jot 
the  teaching  profession. — Selection  and 
guidance  are  perhaps  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  phases  of  teacher  training  since 
the  type  of  student  to  be  trained 
determines  the  quality  of  the  finished 
product.  A  committee — H.  A.  Toops, 
Ohio  State  University;  E.  J.  Ash- 
baugh,  Ohio  State  University;  M.  J. 
Neuberg,  Wittenburg  College;  J.  R. 
Overman,  Bowling  Green  State  Nor¬ 
mal  College;  and  F.  B.  Dilley,  Ohio 
University — is  working  on  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  formulating  a  program  of 
educational  and  vocational  guidance 
which  is  to  begin  in  the  secondary  I 
school  and  continue  through  college. 
The  committee  is  now  working  on  a 
plan  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  all 
the  high  schools  of  the  state  in  a 
comprehensive  program  of  guidance.  | 
The  plan  includes  tests  of  general  I 
ability  and  personality,  remedial  in-  I 
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struction,  and  vocational  information 
and  advice.  Such  a  program  should 
make  possible  a  much  more  reliable 
basis  for  determining  whether  a 
student  shall  be  permitted  to  prepare 
for  teaching.  It  will  also  place  the 
present  psychological  examination, 
which  is  used  as  the  basis  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  teacher-training  institutions, 
in  the  secondary  school.  Thus  many 
of  the  difficulties  and  dissatisfactions 
which  are  found  with  the  present 
administration  of  the  entrance  exam¬ 
ination,  as  required  by  law,  largely 
will  be  eliminated. 

The  present  system  of  entrance 
tests  assists  materially  in  solving  the 
problem  of  fitness  for  teaching.  These 
tests  serve  to  determine  the  lowest 
level  of  general  ability  at  which  there 
is  a  fair  probability  of  mastering  the 
essential  subject-matter.  Constant 
efforts  are  being  made,  based  upon 
extensive  research,  to  increase  their 
prognostic  value.  However,  these 
tests  only  serve  as  the  basis  of  a 
program  of  selection.  The  problem 
of  predicting  teaching  success  remains. 
While  a  beginning  has  been  made,  it 
is  largely  a  problem  of  the  future. 
Much  research  concerning  the  quali¬ 
ties  or  traits  essential  to  successful 
teaching  is  needed. 

The  Committee,  at  the  suggestion 
and  with  the  aid  of  C.  L.  Brownell, 
state  supervisor  of  health  and  physical 
education,  also  proposes  a  health 
program  which  will  require  a  thorough 
physical  examination  as  a  condition 
of  entrance  with  subsequent  re-exami¬ 
nations  and  remedial  service  when 
needed.  This  should  insure  good 
health  habits  among  prospective 
teachers  as  well  as  provide  means  for 
eliminating  the  physically  unfit.  Until 
a  research  program  involving  studies 
of  the  relationship  between  health 
and  teaching  success  can  be  carried 
out,  the  program  is  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  but  not  required. 


Objective  III.  To  promote  teacher 
training  only  in  institutions  of  high 
standing  in  which  preparation  for  the 
teaching  profession  is  a  major  func¬ 
tion. — Teacher  training  is  without 
doubt  one  of  the  most  significant 
functions  of  the  state.  As  such  it 
must  be  carried  on  either  in  state 
institutions  especially  established  and 
operated  for  that  purpose  or  in 
selected  privately  endowed  institu¬ 
tions  which,  by  virtue  of  their 
superior  equipment  and  personnel, 
are  highly  qualified  to  carry  on  this 
important  function.  Obviously,  pri¬ 
vately  endowed  institutions  should 
be  used  to  supplement  the  state 
institutions  as  when  this  practice  is 
warranted  by  the  conditions  of  supply 
and  demand  and  by  the  particular 
contributions  which  the  institution  is 
in  a  position  to  make  to  the  program. 

In  the  past,  there  have  been  few 
restrictions  placed  upon  institutions 
which  desired  to  train  teachers.  The 
result  is  that  Ohio  probably  accredits 
more  institutions  for  the  training  of 
teachers  than  any  other  state  in  the 
union.  The  list  of  accredited  schools 
at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year 
1 927-28,  included  six  state  institutions ; 
three  municipal  schools;  thirteen  one- 
year  county  normals;  four  city  nor¬ 
mals;  twenty-eight  denominational, 
endowed,  arts  colleges  (exclusive  of 
Catholic  schools);  fourteen  Catholic 
colleges  and  normal  schools;  five 
private  commercial  colleges;  and  six 
private  special  schools — a  total  of 
seventy-nine  institutions. 

Some  of  these  institutions  are  sub¬ 
standard  colleges  which  have  been 
unable  to  secure  membership  in  the 
Ohio  College  Association  or  any  other 
standard  accrediting  agency,  yet  their 
graduates  have  been  regularly  certi¬ 
ficated  by  the  State  Department  of 
Education  upon  exactly  the  same 
basis  as  are  the  graduates  of  a  high- 
grade  institution  with  an  expensive 
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and  efficient  teacher-training  pro¬ 
gram.  Others  are  private  institu¬ 
tions  operated  primarily  for  profit — 
a  type  of  institution  which  should 
rarely,  if  ever,  be  permitted  to  train 
teachers.  The  graduates  of  these 
private  schools  compete  for  positions 
with  the  graduates  of  state  teachers’ 
colleges. 

The  State  Department  takes  the 
position  that  the  best  interests  of  the 
state  will  be  serv’ed  by  recognizing 
only  institutions  which  are  of  such 
high  standing  that  they  are  eligible 
for  membership  in  some  standard 
accrediting  agency.  The  following 
standard  has  been  adopted: 

After  September  1,  1929,  the  State 
Department  of  Education  will  recognize 
for  the  training  of  teachers  no  liberal-arts 
college  either  maintaining  a  department  of 
education,  or  associated  with  a  teachers’ 
college,  unless  such  institution  is  eligible 
for  membership  in  the  Ohio  College 
Association,  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools, 
the  Association  of  American  Universities, 
or  some  equivalent  standard  accrediting 
agency.  Such  eligibility  is  a  prerequisite 
to  recognition  but  is  not  in  any  sense  a 
substitute  for  the  usual  professional 
requirements. 

The  general  good  standing  of  an 
institution  does  not  necessarily  imply 
adaptability  to  teacher  training.  Un¬ 
less  the  training  of  teachers  is  a  major 
function  in  the  program  of  an  institu¬ 
tion  there  is  every  possibility  that 
such  training  will  be  so  subordinated 
to  the  objectives  of  general  culture 
that  it  will  play  a  minor  r61e  in  the 
institution.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  a  few  superior  arts  colleges 
in  Ohio  which  are  reluctant  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  professional  training  has  a 
legitimate  place  in  a  liberal  program. 
They  train  teachers,  not  because  they 
consider  such  training  the  equal  of 
so-called  cultural  courses,  but  be¬ 
cause  of  pressure  from  their  con¬ 
stituents.  Their  programs  are  con¬ 
cessions  to  necessity.  The  Depart¬ 


ment  maintains  that  such  institutions 
should  either  withdraw  entirely  from 
the  field  or  set  up  teacher-training 
programs  which  compare  favorably 
wdth  those  in  state  institutions.  This 
position  should  not  be  construed  as 
an  attempt  to  drive  arts  colleges 
from  the  field  of  teacher  training. 
These  colleges  are  vital  and  necessary 
agencies;  and  they  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  continue  to  train  teachers; 
but  the  Department  is  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  certification  and 
must,  therefore,  insist  upon  the 
establishment  of  an  effective  program. 

Evidence  that  an  institution  is 
making  teacher  training  a  major 
function  is  found  in  the  general  atti-  ! 
tude  of  the  faculty  and  the  support- 
financial  and  otherwise — which  is 
accorded  to  its  teacher-training  divi¬ 
sion.  The  provision  for  a  strong  pro¬ 
fessional  curriculum,  including  sub¬ 
ject-matter  courses  in  each  field  in 
which  the  student  majors  and  a 
broad  offering  of  electives,  is  an 
additional  sign;  but  this  requires  an 
adequate,  well-trained  teaching  staff 
and  a  sufficiently  large  student  body 
to  allow  specialization  and  economy 
of  time.  A  well-organized  and  effi¬ 
cient  system  of  student  teaching  and 
a  systematic  program  of  placement 
and  follow-up  of  graduates  in  service 
are  also  essential.  In  all  teachers’ 
colleges  maintaining  two-,  three-, 
or  four-year  programs,  eligibility  for 
membership  in  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Teachers’  Colleges  or  other 
equivalent  professional  accrediting 
agencies  will  be  required  as  evidence 
of  good  professional  standing  on  and 
after  September  1,  1929. 

Already  a  number  of  institutions 
have  either  voluntarily  withdrai^Ti 
from  the  field  or  have  been  asked  to 
discontinue  training  teachers.  Con¬ 
solidation  looking  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  central  teachers’  colleges  is 
under  way  in  Catholic  institutions  in 
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both  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati.  The 
county  normal  schools  which  once 
filled  an  important  place  in  our  state’s 
program  are  being  abandoned,  and  a 
systematic  attempt  is  being  made  to 
restrict  teacher  training  to  those 
institutions  which  fully  meet  the 
requirements  stated.  The  elfect  of 
these  changes  promises  a  much  more 
efficient  system  of  teacher  training. 

Objective  IV.  To  secure  ultimately 
a  recognition  of  the  principle  of  equal 
training  and  compensation  for  element¬ 
ary-  and  secondary-school  teachers. — 
There  is  slight  hope  of  making  a  real 
profession  of  teaching  as  long  as  fifty 
percent  of  the  elementary  teachers  of 
of  the  state  have  less  than  two  years 
of  training  beyond  high-school  grad¬ 
uation.  Such  low  standards  inevi¬ 
tably  mean  that  the  education  of  our 
boys  and  girls  is  intrusted  to  indi¬ 
viduals  who  are  not  competent 
enough  to  carry  on  the  educational 
program.  Such  standards  also  indi¬ 
cate  relatively  short  tenure,  low  sal¬ 
aries,  and  a  lack  of  professional  zeal. 
Under  such  conditions,  teaching  can¬ 
not  be  regarded  as  a  profession  in 
any  true  sense. 

The  present  discrepancy  between 
the  training  requirements  for  element¬ 
ary-  and  high-school  teachers  is  a 
traditional  one.  It  grows  out  of  the 
belief  that  the  teacher  has  to  know 
more  in  order  to  teach  high-school 
students  than  she  does  to  teach  young 
children.  This  belief  entirely  ignores 
the  fact  that  the  teacher  of  geo¬ 
graphy,  if  she  is  really  to  transform 
the  life  of  the  learner,  should  possess 

I  exactly  as  broad  a  culture  and  pro¬ 
fessional  background  as  the  teacher 
of  physics.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
the  elementary-school  teacher  must 
possess  even  greater  skill  than  the 
high-school  teacher,  for  she  must 
“psychologize  subject-matter”  to  a 
far  ^eater  degree.  Therefore,  the 
training  of, teachers  for  the  element¬ 


ary  schools  should  receive  exactly  the 
same  recognition  as  does  the  training 
of  high-school  teachers.  Four  years 
certainly  should  represent  the  desir¬ 
able  minimum  for  such  courses. 

Conditions  cannot  be  improved  as 
long  as  the  state  recognizes  one  year 
of  training  by  granting  certificates  to 
students  with  this  modicum  of  pre¬ 
paration.  Under  present  statutes,  a 
teacher  may  continue  to  teach  for 
eleven  years  without  securing  more 
than  the  initial  year  of  training.  These 
poorly  trained  teachers  compete  for 
positions  with  graduates  of  •  two-, 
three-,  and  four-year  courses.  It  is,  in¬ 
deed,  a  sad  commentary  upon  our  edu¬ 
cational  system  to  say  that  many  su¬ 
perintendents  and  many  boards  of  ed¬ 
ucation  are  willing  to  accept  teachers 
who  are  poorly  trained  in  preference 
to  those  of  excellent  training,  if  they 
will  accept  lower  salaries.  Statistics 
indicate  that  the  percent  of  poorly 
trained  teachers  who  secure  teaching 
positions  is  considerably  higher  than 
that  of  the  well-trained  group. 

The  first  step  in  the  solution  of 
the  problem,  and  one  which  has 
already  been  taken  by  the  Teacher- 
Training  Advisory  Group  and  the 
State  Department  of  Education,  is 
the  elimination  of  all  one-year  teacher¬ 
training  courses.  The  county  normal 
school,  which,  at  one  time,  certainly 
was  much  needed  as  a  supplementary 
teacher-training  agency,  can  no  longer 
be  justified.  There  are  still  many  who 
defend  it  upon  the  ground  of  expedi¬ 
ency,  and  a  very  few  who  claim  its 
superiority  over  other  types  of  institu¬ 
tions,  but  the  great  majority  of 
educators  recognize  its  inherent  weak¬ 
nesses.  On  and  after  July  1,  1928, 
the  State  Department  will  not  ap¬ 
prove  any  one-year  training  course, 
either  in  coimty  or  city  school 
systems. 

This  step  should  be  supplemented 
by  the  early  repeal  of  the  present 
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statutory  provisions  for  certification. 
Even  though  one-year  training  courses 
are  eliminated,  the  student  may  still 
take  the  first  year  of  a  two-year 
training  course  and  apply  to  the 
State  for  a  certificate  to  teach. 
Obviously,  this  practice  should  be 
made  impossible  by  appropriate  legis¬ 
lation.  A  statute  should  be  enacted 
which  will  provide  for  certification 
only  after  the  completion  of  two  years 
of  training.  The  State  Provisional 
Certificate  should  be  granted  only  to 
graduates  of  a  standard  four-year 
training  course.  Recognition  of  the 
principle  of  equal  training  and  com¬ 
pensation  by  the  Department  of 
Education  in  the  distribution  of 
state-aid  funds;  a  campaign  among 
boards  of  education  and  superin¬ 
tendents  to  secure  their  cooperation 
in  raising  their  requirements;  the 
lengthening  of  elementary  teacher¬ 
training  courses  in  the  various  state 
institutions;  and  a  program  of  edu¬ 
cational  guidance — all  are  effective 
means  which  should  be  employed  in 
the  attainment  of  this  significant 
objective. 

The  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
the  State  should  look  forward  to  a 
year  of  graduate  training  for  teachers. 
Cincinnati  and  Akron  have  already 
moved  far  in  the  direction  of  this 
ideal.  Some  of  the  arts  colleges  are 
considering  a  fifth  year  of  training 
for  prospective  teachers.  The  present 
emphasis,  however,  should  be  placed 
upon  raising  the  standard  of  train¬ 
ing  for  the  teachers  of  the  elementary 
school. 

Objective  V.  To  provide  for  the  uni¬ 
fication  and  interrelation  of  the  com¬ 
ponent  parts  of  the  professional  cur¬ 
ricula. — The  professional  courses  for 
the  training  of  teachers  should  present 
a  vmified  and  interrelated  body  of 
material  progressively  directed  to¬ 
ward  a  common  end,  not  through  a 
series  of  independent  courses  taught 
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without  reference  to  the  function  of 
the  complete  program. 

At  the  present  time  the  State 
Department  requires  that  all  institu¬ 
tions  training  either  elementary  or 
secondary  teachers  provide  for  an 
educational  major  of  at  least  twenty- 
four  semester  hours,  seven  semester 
hours  of  which  must  include  obsen’a- 
tion,  participation,  and  student  teach¬ 
ing  under  competent  supervision. 
This  education  major,  while  higher 
than  the  minimum  requirements  of 
the  North  Central  Association  and 
the  median  of  the  professional  courses 
offered  in  a  group  of  small  liberal- 
arts  colleges,  is  somewhat  lower  than 
the  standard  offerings  of  representa- 
tive  teachers’  colleges  and  consider¬ 
ably  lower  than  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Teaching.  ‘ 

While  the  question  of  the  number  of 
professional  hours  in  the  education 
major  has  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  Department  and  a  few  of  the 
liberal-arts  institutions,  a  much  more 
fundamental  problem  is  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  professional  curricula,  from 
the  standpoint  of  objectives,  content, 
and  procedure.  While  absolute  uni¬ 
formity  is  doubtless  undesirable,  even 
a  casual  study  of  the  present  situation 
indicates  the  need  for  extended 
research  in  the  field  of  teacher-train¬ 
ing  curricula.  The  most  diverse 
practices  now  exist  in  the  different 
institutions.  For  example,  the  State 
Department  requires  a  course  in 
“Administration  or  Management." 
Such  a  course  may  include  much 
material  offered  in  other  courses  in 
the  same  institution.  Overlapping  of  I 
courses  is  not  necessarily  to  be  I 
avoided,  but  institutions  should  know  I 
where  such  overlapping  exists  and  I 
should  be  able  to  justify  it.  Again,  I 


'See  Meyers.  Joseph  F.  Small  Colleges  and  Teacher 
Training.  Bloomington,  Illinois,  Public  School  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  1928.  pp.  117-19. 
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it  has  been  noted  that  administration 
as  given  in  one  institution  may 
include  material  offered  in  methods 
or  principles  of  teaching  or  principles 
of  education  in  other  institutions. 
This  problem  should  be  studied  by 
the  State  Department  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  a  committee  made  up  of 
curricular  specialists  from  the  various 
institutions. 

Another  problem  which  must  be 
faced,  especially  in  the  liberal-arts 
institutions,  is  the  relation  of  the 
academic  and  professional  courses. 
The  evils  which  result  from  a  com¬ 
plete  divorce  between  subject-matter 
and  method  are  too  well  known  to 
require  discussion.  We  need  a  broad 
liberal  training  for  our  teachers,  but 
we  also  need  special  attention  given 
to  the  professionalization  of  the 
subject-matter  which  the  student  is 
to  teach.  The  department,  therefore, 
encourages  institutions  to 

offer  at  least  one  professionalized  subject- 
matter  course  in  each  field  in  which 
students  are  permitted  to  major.  These 
courses  must  be  under  the  immediate 


direction  and  control  of  the  department  or 
college  of  education.  In  such  courses 
attention  is  to  be  given  to  the  development 
of  the  historical  backgrounds  of  the 
subject,  aims,  and  objectives;  organization 
of  the  materials  of  instruction  in  terms  of 
the  needs  and  capacities  of  the  elementary- 
or  secondary-school  student;  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  subject  in  terms  of  its  implica¬ 
tions  for  genuine  social  life;  and  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  techniques  and  pro¬ 
cedures  which  are  known  to  be  successful 
for  in  presenting  the  material. 

If  such  courses  are  offered,  the 
ordinary  special-methods  courses  need 
not  be  given. 

The  success  of  such  courses  de¬ 
pends  entirely  upon  the  instructor. 
If  he  is  academically  trained,  it  may 
be  merely  another  subject-matter 
course.  If  he  has  been  schooled  in 
the  so-called  “science  of  pedagogy,” 
the  subject-matter  offered  may  be 
meager.  A  few  institutions  are  solv¬ 


ing  the  problem  by  employing  special¬ 
ists  in  the  various  fields  of  subject- 
matter  who  have  had  professional 
training  and  have  taught  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  or  secondary  school.  Such 
instructors  also  correlate  theory  and 
practice  by  supervising  the  observa¬ 
tion  and  practice  work  of  the  student 
in  his  particular  subject. 

The  relation  between  theoretical 
courses  and  the  work  of  the  training 
school  has  received  attention  by  the 
State  Department  of  Education 
through  the  special  committee  on 
student  teaching  which  has  been 
functioning  during  the  past  few 
months.  The  persons  on  this  com¬ 
mittee  are:  E.  I.  F.  Williams,  head  of 
the  Department  of  Education,  Heidel¬ 
berg  College;  W.  J.  Bankes,  dean  of 
T eachers  College,  U niversity  of  Akron ; 
F.  H.  McNutt,  head  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education,  Wittenberg  Col¬ 
lege;  A.  L.  Heer,  director  of  the 
Training  Schools,  Kent  State  Nor¬ 
mal;  and  J.  W.  Heckert,  director  of 
the  McGuffey  Training  Schools, 
Miami  University.  To  date,  this 
committee  has  concerned  itself  pri¬ 
marily  with  the  formiilation  of  stand¬ 
ards  for  a  cadetship  in  student 
teaching  which  are  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  those  institutions  which 
desire  a  more  extended  period  of 
practice  under  conditions  as  nearly 
normal  as  possible.  This  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  placing  a  student  in  a 
regular  teaching  situation  with  full 
responsibility  for  approximately  half¬ 
time  teaching  during  a  semester. 

Such  practices  should,  if  carefully 
worked  out,  make  possible  the  en¬ 
richment  of  the  curriculum,  the  re¬ 
duction  of  the  size  of  classes,  and  the 
more  adequate  compensation  for 
training  teachers,  which  should,  in 
turn,  result  in  better  teaching. 

The  proposed  plan  is  not  entirely 
new,  for  it  is  in  successful  operation, 
with  certain  modifications,  in  a  num- 
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ber  of  teacher-training  institutions. 
Standards  are  now  available  for 
distribution  and  may  be  secured  by 
addressing  the  State  Department. 


The  teacher-training  program  of 
the  Ohio  State  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  is  built  around  five  major 
objectives,  which  have  been  arrived 
at  cooperatively.  They  are: 

1.  To  provide  for  continuous  co¬ 
ordination  among  the  several 
teacher-training  agencies,  through 
a  system  of  cooperative  administra¬ 
tion. 

2.  To  promote  a  comprehensive  pro¬ 
gram  of  selection  and  guidance 
which  will  insure  a  high  type  of 
candidate  for  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession. 

3.  To  promote  teacher  training  only 
in  institutions  of  high  standing  in 
which  preparation  for  the  teaching 
profession  is  a  major  function. 

4.  To  secure  ultimately  a  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  principle  of  equal 
training  and  compensation  for  ele¬ 
mentary-  and  secondary-school 
teachers. 

5.  To  provide  for  the  unification 
and  interrelation  of  the  component 
parts  of  the  professional  curricula. 


Those  concerned  with  teacher  train¬ 
ing  in  Ohio  will  be  deeply  interested 
in  the  findings  and  recommendations 
of  Dr.  A.  F.  Myers,  presented  in  his 
recent  study,  A  Teacher  Training 
Program  for  Ohio}  This  is  a  critical 
analysis  including  rather  careful 
qualitative  and  quantitative  measure¬ 
ments  of  present  teacher  training  in 
the  state.  It  should  be  of  rather  wide 
influence  in  the  improvement  of 

■New  York,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
1927.  144  pp.  (Teachers  College,  Contributions  to 
Education,  No.  266) 


teacher  training  in  Ohio  and  in  other 
states  where  similar  conditions  occur. 

The  work  is  divided  into  four 
sections.  Section  I  is  an  interesting 
presentation  of  the  history  of  teacher 
training  in  Ohio.  Section  II  presents 
an  analysis  of  teacher  supply  and 
actual  need  in  Ohio,  drawing  rather 
heavily  upon  and  supplementing, 
Dr.  Buckingham’s  study.  Supply  and 
Demand  in  Teacher  Training.  Section 
III  presents  without  disguise  the 
actual  situation  in  Ohio  as  the  author 
sees  it. 

In  the  latter  section.  Dr.  Myers 
emphasizes  the  following  points. 
There  are  too  many  schools  with 
inadequate  equipment  trying  to  train 
teachers  in  Ohio.  Ohio’s  rank  is  not 
better  than  forty-seventh  in  the 
number  of  state  institutions  devoted 
wholly  or  in  part  to  the  training  of 
teachers.  In  the  estimation  of  the 
state  inspectors,  private  institutions 
which  are  wholly  unqualified  for 
training  elementary  teachers  are  turn¬ 
ing  out  teachers  in  the  elementary 
field.  Even  in  this  time  of  apparent 
over-supply  of  teachers  there  is  a 
decided  insufficiency  of  well-trained 
teachers,  especially  in  the  elementary 
schools.  He  presents  clear-cut  recom¬ 
mendations  for  improving  these  con¬ 
ditions  in  Ohio.  One’s  general  feeling 
upon  completing  this  section  is  that 
Ohio  has  a  long  way  to  go  in  the  im¬ 
provement  of  her  teacher-training 
facilities  and  standards  before  high- 
grade  results  can  be  expected. 

State  institutions  are  training  a 
rapidly  decreasing  proportion  of 
teachers  in  Ohio,  according  to  the 
facts  presented.  There  is  a  lack  of 
co-ordination  among  state  institu¬ 
tions,  and  many  private  institutions 
which  are  now  training  teachers  are 
not  academically  recognized  by  any 
collegiate  accrediting  agency'^  nor  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  State  Department  of 
Education. 
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r  Dr.  Myers’  recommendations  in 
■  Section  IV  are  in  general  accord  with 
’  the  best  practice  and  philosophy  of 
^  education.  Some  of  his  proposals — 
the  reduction  in  the  number  of  county 
!  normals  and  the  restriction  of  ele¬ 
mentary-training  courses  to  institu¬ 
tions  qualified  to  do  elementary 
training  adequately — are  already  be¬ 
ing  pushed  by  the  State  Department 
)  of  Education.  All  will  agree  that 
there  is  need  for  a  research  depart- 
j  ment  in  the  State  Department  of 
[  Education  such  as  the  author  recom¬ 
mends. 

The  book  is  worthy  of  the  study  of 
all  school  people  in  Ohio  and  in 
1  other  states  facing  similar  situations. 

It  is  clearly  written  and  easy  to  read. 

'  E.  W.  Anderson 


Dean  E.  A.  Hitchcock,  of  the 
College  of  Engineering,  Ohio  State 
University,  recently  received  a  letter 
j  from  D.  H.  Morris,  assistant  to  the 
r  president  of  the  Bell  Telephone 

i  Company,  which  contained  certain 

information  concerning  the  relation 
■  between  scholarship  and  progress  in 
the  Bell  system.  Dean  Hitchcock  has 
kindly  allowed  us  to  reproduce  this 
[  letter,  the  contents  of  which  suggest 
the  same  conclusions  as  those  reached 
,  in  an  article  by  Walter  S.  Gifford, 

president  of  the  Bell  Telephone 
j  Company,  which  appeared  in  the 

May  issue  of  Harpers'. 

j  Analyses  have  been  made  of  the  records 
'  of  several  thousand  college  graduates 

^  employed  in  this  industry.  We  obtained 

the  college  scholastic  standing  of  3,806 
I  graduates.  It  was  our  feeling  that  average 
grades  on  a  percentage  basis  would  not  be 
I  ultimately  comparable  as  between  the  104 
I  colleges  involved,  but  we  did  feel  that 
the  position  of  each  student  in  the  class  in 
I  which  he  graduated  was  comparable, 

i  .Accordingly,  we  have  obtained  for  these 

r  men  information  which  enabled  us  to 

1  divide  them  into  four  groups,  those  who 


graduated  in  the  top  10  percent  of  their 
class;  those  who  were  in  the  balance  of 
the  top  third;  those  in  the  middle  third  of 
their  class;  and  those  in  the  lower  third. 
We  have  compared  salary  progress  in  these 
four  groups,  and  we  find  that  approx¬ 
imately  every  other  man  in  the  top  10 
percent  group  got  into  the  top  quartile 
of  salary  progress.  .Approximately  one- 
third  of  the  men  in  the  second  group  got 
into  the  top  quartile,  one-fifth  of  the  men 
in  the  third  group,  and  one-seventh  of 
the  men  in  the  fourth  group.  There 
would  thus  appear  to  be  a  direct  relation 
between  scholarship  and  salary  progress. 

Another  comparison  is  between  the 
median  salaries  of  the  entire  groups. 
Comparing  median  salaries,  the  entire 
group  who  were  in  the  first  tenth  of  their 
class  were  25  percent  higher  than  the 
group  who  graduated  in  the  lower  third. 
At  the  end  of  twenty  years  the  median 
was  51  percent  higher,  and  at  the  end  of 
thirty  years,  129  percent  above  the  median 
of  the  lower  third. 

According  to  the  data,  men  from  the 
first  tenth  of  their  college  classes  have 
four  times  the  chance  of  those  from  the 
lowest  third  to  stand  in  the  highest  tenth 
salary  group. 

Scholarship,  of  course,  is  only  one 
attainment  in  college  training,  but  the 
habit  of  study,  the  knowledge  of  how  to 
study,  and  the  habit  of  doing  well  anything 
that  is  undertaken,  together  with  the 
development  of  capacity  which  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  these  habits  produces,  apparently 
go  very  far  towards  success  in  after  life. 


J.  L.  Clifton,  state  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  in  Ohio,  and  Dr. 
Ward  G.  Reeder,  associate  professor 
of  the  Department  of  School  Adminis¬ 
tration,  at  Ohio  State  University, 
have  recently  prepared  a  Handbook 
for  Rural  and  Village  Boards  of  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Clerks  in  Ohio.  This  is  a 
manual  of  procedure  for  the  conduct 
of  the  business  of  rural  schools  and  is 
calculated  to  answer  the  most  urgent 
questions  which  the  board  members 
and  clerks  of  these  schools  face.  It  is 
published  and  distributed  by  the 
State  Department  of  Education, 
Columbus. 
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FOR  WHAT  ARE  TEACHERS 
PAID? 

The  question  which  serves  as  the 
title  of  these  paragraphs  is  intended 
to  direct  attention  to  some  of  the 
things  which  count  in  determining  a 
teacher’s  salary.  By  no  means  have 
all  of  them  been  systematically 
studied  and  very  likely  some  of  them 
never  will  be.  A  pretty  face  un¬ 
doubtedly  plays  an  important  part  in 
the  salary  question — at  least  imtil 
younger  executives  find  how  de¬ 
ceptive  it  is — but,  since  prettiness  is 
scarcely  measurable,  its  effect  cannot 
easily  be  investigated.  Whether  a 
teacher  lives  at  home  or  not  probably 
has  some  effect  upon  salary  although 
this  effect  is  much  more  likely  to  be 
in  evidence  when  securing  a  position 
than  it  is  in  influencing  the  salary 
paid  in  later  years  of  service.  The 
elusive  thing  we  call  personality — 
not  by  any  means  to  be  disparaged 
because  of  its  elusiveness — rather 
defies  accurate  appraisal. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  things 
which  are  susceptible  of  fairly  ac¬ 
curate  measurement  and  which  are 
thought  to  enter  into  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  both  the  pay  of  the  individual 
and  of  the  salary  schedule.  The  chief 
of  these  are  training,  experience,  and 
tjqje  of  position.  In  many  cities  an 


attempt  has  been  made  to  rule  out 
the  last  and  to  establish  salary 
schedules  on  the  sole  basis  of  training 
and  experience. 

We  have  lately  completed  a  study 
of  the  effect  of  certain  items  on  the 
salary  of  teachers;  and  the  report  of 
this  investigation,  which  will  shortly 
appear  as  a  special  number  of  the 
Educational  Research  Bulletin, 
is  written  by  J.  A.  Baer,  research 
assistant  in  our  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Research.  This  report  shows 
that  training  has  little  bearing  upon 
salary  as  long  as  a  teacher  remains  in 
the  same  type  of  school.  Training  is 
specified  as  a  condition  for  appoint¬ 
ment  to  a  type  of  service,  but  addi¬ 
tional  training  is  not  required  for 
continuance  in  it  at  increased  salary. 
Training  likewise  has  some  bearing— 
though  not  a  very  pronounced  one— 
upon  promotion  from  one  type  of 
service  to  another. 

We  speak  of  promotion,  for  despite 
the  attempt  of  some  school  districts 
to  devise  a  salary  schedule  applicable 
to  all  types  of  service  the  fact 
remains  true  that  salaries  are  higher 
in  senior  high  schools  than  in  junior 
high  schools,  and  higher  in  junior 
high  schools  than  in  elementary 
schools.  This  appears  to  be  true 
independently  of  either  training  or 
experience. 

After  a  teacher  has  secured  a  given 
position  and  as  long  as  he  or  she 
remains  in  it,  “successful  experience” 
is  the  necessary  and  sufficient  basis 
for  increase  in  salary.  Nobody  is 
making  any  serious  attempt  to  pay 
teachers  in  accordance  with  the 
quality  or  amount  of  work  they  do. 
Mr.  Baer  shows,  for  example,  that 
teaching  load  has  nothing  to  do  with 
salary.  And  as  for  quality  of  work, 
only  a  few  rash  executives  have  ever 
sought  to  apply  it  to  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  salary  in  any  but  the  most 
perfunctory  way.  It  is  true  that 
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rating  systems  abound;  but  as  soon 
as  anything  depends  upon  them  they 
cease  to  distinguish  between  good 
teachers  and  poor  teachers.  In  a 
certain  city  the  thought  was  enter¬ 
tained  at  one  time  that  high-school 
teachers  should  be  entitled  to  a 
supersalary  if  they  showed  unusual 
ability.  According  to  this  plan  if  a 
teacher  was  rated  “fit  and  meritor¬ 
ious”  he  or  she  was  entitled  to  the 
supersalary.  Not  long  afterwards  all 
the  teachers  became  “fit  and  meri¬ 
torious.”  It  has  already  been  point¬ 
ed  out  in  a  number  of  instances  that 
improvement  in  ability  to  teach  does 
not  advance  with  experience,  especi¬ 
ally  during  the  first  few  years,  and 
even  then  that  the  relationship  is  not 
close. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  we  are 
pajnng  teachers  for  things  that  have 
little  to  do  with  the  field  of  their 
service.  The  sex  of  the  teacher 
counts  a  great  deal,  yet  it  is  doubtful 
if  it  has  any  real  classroom  significance. 
We  pay  more  in  the  high  school  than 
we  do  in  the  elementary  school,  yet 
few  people  will  argue  that  the  high- 
school  service  is  either  more  exacting 
or  more  valuable.  We  require  a 
certain  amount  of  training  for  en¬ 
trance  upon  the  job,  but  we  do  not 
make  its  continuance  a  condition  of 
advancement  in  salary.  We  permit 
the  size  and  wealth  of  a  district  to 
effect  salary,  the  pay  in  the  country 
district  being  least,  that  in  the  small 
city  intermediate,  and  that  in  the  large 
city  greatest;  yet  few  people  would  be 
willing  to  argue  that  this  is  just. 
It  is  true  that  the  cost  of  living  has 
some  bearing  upon  this  matter,  but 
the  standard  of  living  has  consider¬ 
ably  more  to  do  with  it.  If  we  were 
content  to  live  in  the  city  as  we  would 
live  in  the  country,  the  cost  of  living 
would  not  be  much  more.  Finally, 
we  exalt  experience  as  a  measure  of 
preferment  far  beyond  the  importance 


of  experience  in  determining  the  value 
of  a  teacher. 

Sex,  kind  of  school,  and  experience, 
these  three,  are  the  real  determiners 
of  salary.  But  the  greatest  of  these 
is  experience. 

B.  R.  B. 

DOES  KINDERGARTEN  TRAINING  PAY? 

According  to  Bulletin  No.  20  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  618,819  children  were  enrolled 
in  the  public  kindergartens  and 
56,781  in  the  private  kindergartens 
of  the  United  States  during  the  school 
year  1923-24,  the  last  year  for  which 
data  are  available.  Thus,  during  that 
year,  there  were  675,600  children  in 
all  kindergartens,  public  and  private. 

Information  on  the  average  per- 
pupil  cost  of  kindergarten  training  is 
not  available  for  the  nation,  but 
estimating  it  at  seventy-five  dollars, 
which  is  probably  a  conservative 
estimate,  the  people  spent  $50,670,000 
for  kindergartens  in  1923-24.  Data 
on  expenditures  for  the  current 
school  year  would  probably  show 
that  this  figure  has  been  increased  by 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Does  kindergarten  training  pay? 
To  what  extent  does  it  pay?  Do  the 
results  obtained  justify  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  any  public  funds  for  such 
work?  Does  the  kindergarten  give  a 
necessary  or  worth-while  training,  or 
is  it  merely  a  fad  or  frill?  These  are 
questions  which  have  been  repeatedly 
asked  since  the  days  of  Froebel. 
Fair  questions  to  ask,  the  reader  will 
agree,  and  questions  which  should  be 
answered,  if  possible. 

If  the  kindergarten  protagonists 
are  able  to  demonstrate,  on  an 
objective  or  sound  theoretical  basis, 
that  the  kindergarten  contributes  a 
necessary  component  to  the  complete 
training  of  the  child,  we  should  be 
pleased  over  our  present  and  past 
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expenditures  for  kindergartens  and 
should  probably  engage  in  a  campaign 
for  the  organization  of  a  much 
larger  number  of  kindergartens  and 
for  larger  enrollments.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  should  be  found  that 
kindergarten  training  does  not  con¬ 
tribute  a  necessary  component  to  the 
training  of  the  child,  then  such  work 
is  a  parasite  and  should  be  forthwith 
abolished. 

Unquestionably  the  most  scholarly 
and  exhaustive  report^  on  the  question, 
“Does  kindergarten  training  pay?” 
has  just  come  from  the  press.  The 
title  of  the  study.  Attendance  at 
Kindergarten  and  Progress  in  the 
Primary  Grades,  connotes  accurately 
the  problem  which  the  volume  attacks. 
More  specifically  stated,  the  problem 
is  that  of  comparing  the  progress  in 
the  primary  grades  of  children  who 
had  kindergarten  training  with  chil¬ 
dren  who  did  not  have  such  training; 
in  other  words,  it  involves  a  study  of 
the  “after-effects”  of  kindergarten 
training. 

The  study  was  begun  in  the  fall  of 
1922  and  in  it  Miss  MacLatchy  had 
the  complete  cooperation  of  the  school 
systems  of  eight  Ohio  cities.  There 
were  4,836  children  enrolled  in  the 
project.  Of  these,  2,311  had  attended 
kindergarten  and  2,525  had  not.  The 
mental  ages  of  the  pupils  included  in 
the  study  were  secured  by  means  of 
mental  tests,  and  the  achievements  of 
the  pupils  in  subject-matter  were 
ascertained  by  means  of  standardized 
tests  in  subject-matter.  In  every 
possible  way,  controls  and  checks 
were  set  up  to  the  end  that  the 
experiment  should  be  thoroughly 
scientific.  In  general,  the  author 
finds  that  those  children  who  have 


■MacLatchy,  Josephine  H.  Attendance  at  Kinder¬ 
garten  and  Progress  in  the  Primary  Grades.  Columbus, 
Ohio,  Ohio  State  University  Press,  1928.  144  pp. 
(Ohio  State  University  Studies,  Bureau  of  Educational 
Research  Monographs,  No.  8) 


had  kindergarten  training  do  but 
little  better  work  in  the  primary 
grades  than  children  who  have  not 
had  such  training.  The  conclusions 
are  drawn  from  comparisons  of  the 
two  groups  judged  by  ratings  of 
homes,  social  ratings,  age  in  years, 
mental  age,  achievement,  and  pro- 
motion. 

In  conclusion.  Miss  MacLatchy 
well  says  that  there  are  many  values 
in  kindergarten  training  which  have 
not  been  considered  in  the  study. 
For  these  values  there  are  as  yet  no 
objective  measures — and  possibly 
never  shall  be.  She  does  not  claim 
therefore,  to  have  answered  finally, 
the  question,  “Does  kindergarten 
training  pay?”  She  has,  however, 
although  she  does  not  “admit”  it, 
collected  a  mass  of  data  which 
should  go  a  long  way  toward  answer¬ 
ing  the  question.  I  predict  that  her 
study  will  have  the  good  result  of 
making  kindergarten  teachers  and 
supervisors  more  critical  of  their 
subject-matter  and  methods.  Let  it 
be  hoped  that  the  study  has  this 
result,  and  more,  that  it  makes 
school  authorities  strive  for  a  closer 
coordination  between  the  kinder¬ 
garten  and  the  first  grade.  \A'hen 
these  results  have  been  attained,  the 
kindergarten  will  more  fully  realize 
in  practice  its  theoretical  advantages. 
Certainly  there  ought  to  be  some  way 
of  making  kindergarten  pay  higher 
dividends  than  it  seems  to  be  paying 
at  present.  In  closing,  I  must 
mention  the  excellent  bibliography  of 
the  study. 

Ward  G.  Reeder 

Dr.  Ward  G.  Reeder,  associate 
professor  in  the  Department  of  School 
Administration,  at  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  will  teach  two  courses  in  school 
administration  at  the  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  this  summer. 
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DIFFERENTIATED  SCHOLARSHIP  STANDARDS 
IN  UNIVERSITIES 

Raymond  D.  Bennett 
Ohio  State  University 


The  provision  of  more  adequate 
facilities  for  the  guidance  of  freshmen 
students  is  one  of  the  important 
problems  in  university  administra¬ 
tion.  This,  together  with  closer  atten¬ 
tion  to  instructional  methods  for  first- 
year  students,  will  help  to  reduce  the 
percent  of  failure  among  Freshmen  in 
our  colleges  and  will  enable  them,  in 
many  cases,  to  avoid  making  unsatis¬ 
factory  initial  records  in  scholarship. 

Adequate  guidance  of  Freshmen  is 
not  yet  a  reality.  The  first-y^ear 
student  must  assmne,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  responsibility  for  making 
his  own  adjustments  in  a  new 
environment.  His  difficulties  are 
obviously  much  greater  than  those  of 
the  more  experienced  upperclassman. 
Accordingly,  as  the  adjustment  to 
university  conditions  progresses,  more 
exacting  standards  of  academic 
achievement  may  properly  be  required 
of  the  student.  If  standards  of 
accomplishment  which  are  desirable 
for  Seniors  w^ere  applied  to  first- 
semester  Freshmen,  worthy  students 
would  undoubtedly  be  excluded. 

Recognition  of  these  principles  of 
academic  adjustment  is  evident  in  the 
published  statements  of  certain  uni¬ 
versities.  The  purpose  of  this  article 
is  to  present  those  instances  of 
differentiated  standards  which  are 
found  among  twenty-five  state  uni¬ 
versities  and  colleges  and  a  few 
privately  supported  institutions  whose 
scholarship  standards  have  been  the 
subject  of  a  recent  study.* 

‘Bennett,  Raymond  D.  “Minimum  Scholarship 
Standards  in  Universities.”  Columbus.  Ohio,  Ohio 
State  University,  1927.  pp.  186-92.  (Ohio  College 
Association  Bulletin,  No.  28.  Mimeographed) 


DIFFERENTIATION  FOR  FRESHMEN 

The  University  of  Michigan  has  a 
regulation  which  states  that  “students 
who  fail  in  one-half  or  more  of  their 
work  are  usually  required  to  with¬ 
draw  from  the  university.”  Registrar 
Ira  M.  Smith  says  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  this  rule: 

Ordinarily,  a  student  is  required  to  do 
one  year’s  work  elsewhere  with  a  satis¬ 
factory  record  or  undertake  life  experience 
work  which  would  tend  to  give  him  a  more 
serious  purpose  before  being  allowed  to 
re-enter  after  having  been  dismissed  on 
account  of  poor  work.  The  period  of 
dismissal  is  usually  placed  at  one  year, 
although  we  do  not  adhere  to  this  rule 
absolutely  in  all  cases. 

However,  in  the  case  of  first-semester 
Freshmen,  according  to  Smith,  the 
administrative  board,  to  whom  peti¬ 
tions  for  reinstatement  must  be  pre¬ 
sented,  “is  inclined  to  be  more 
liberal,  but  not  so  with  second- 
semester  Freshmen,  Sophomores, 
Juniors,  or  Seniors.”  The  university 
regulation  states  that  in  the  case  of 
first-semester  Freshmen  a  petition  for 
reinstatement  may  be  presented  after 
one  semester’s  absence. 

The  University  of  Idaho  makes  a 
similar  modification  of  the  strictness 
of  its  standards  as  they  apply  to 
Freshmen  in  the  first  semester  of 
residence.  The  regulations  provide, 
in  general,  that  “A  student,  at  the 
end  of  any  semester,  must  have 
received  a  passing  grade  in  eleven 
credits  or  a  passing  grade  in  all  but 
one  subject  of  registered  work  in 
order  to  be  eligible  for  registration  the 
following  semester.”  However,  allow¬ 
ance  is  made  for  the  difficulties  of 
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adjustment  in  the  freshman  student’s 
first  semester,  by  reducing  from  eleven 
to  nine  the  number  of  hours  which 
must  be  passed  in  order  to  avoid 
dismissal. 

The  University  of  Oklahoma  has  an 
interesting  provision  which  aims  to 
prevent  an  unsatisfactory  record  in 
the  first  semester  of  the  freshman 
year  from  becoming  a  permanent 
handicap  to  the  student.  The  uni¬ 
versity  regulations  specify  that  “A 
student  who  accumulates  fifteen  hours 
with  a  grade  of  failure,  including  con¬ 
ditions  that  have  become  failures, 
will  be  dropped  permanently.  No 
student  will  be  recommended  for  a 
degree  who  has  fifteen  hours  with  a 
grade  of  failure  or  condition  not 
removed.”  Unsuccessful  adjustment 
to  university  conditions  in  his  first 
semester  might  prove  a  cause  of  last¬ 
ing  discouragement  to  the  student 
who  subsequently  “finds  himself” 
were  it  not  for  a  special  clause 
regarding  freshmen  failures.  This 
provides  that  “Courses  in  which  a 
Freshman  in  his  first  semester  has 
made  a  grade  of  failure  or  condition 
will  not  count  toward  the  above 
mentioned  fifteen  hours.” 

PROGRESSIVE  RETENTION 
STANDARDS 

Those  universities  in  which  the 
first  two  years  are  administered  as  a 
junior  college  or  lower  division  gen¬ 
erally  prescribe  a  minimum  qualita¬ 
tive  standard  which  the  student  must 
meet  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore 
year,  if  he  is  to  be  admitted  into  the 
upper  division  or  senior  college.  By 
this  means  at  least  two  definite 
scholarship  standards  are  maintained, 
one  for  entering  the  junior  year,  the 
other  for  graduation  at  the  end  of 
the  senior  year. 

In  the  majority  of  state  univer¬ 
sities,  the  upper-  and  lower-division 
type  of  organization  is  not  main¬ 


tained.  All  universities  included  in 
the  study,  however,  define  a  minimum 
qualitative  standard  for  graduation. 
A  tendency  toward  considerable  uni¬ 
formity  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that,  of  the  twenty-nine  institutions 
for  which  data  regarding  graduation 
standards  were  obtained,  seventeen 
require  a  C  average  on  the  student’s 
university  work  as  a  whole.*  Ten 
others  define  minimum  graduation 
standards  varying  from  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  a  point-hour  average  of  1.60 
to  an  average  of  1.80  on  all  work. 
This  assumes  that  D  equals  one 
point  per  hour,  C  equals  two,  B 
equals  three,  and  A  equals  four, 
which  is  the  credit-point  system  in 
effect  at  Ohio  State  University. 

When  scholarship  standards  for 
Freshmen,  Sophomores,  and  Juniors 
are  considered,  certain  significant 
provisions  are  found  in  a  few  univer¬ 
sities  in  addition  to  the  customary 
regulations  governing  probation  and 
dismissal.  Reference  is  made  to  the 
policy  of  requiring  a  progressively 
higher  standard  of  scholarship  as  the 
student  advances  from  the  freshman 
to  the  senior  year.  Such  standards 
indicate  acceptance  by  these  institu¬ 
tions  of  two  principles:  first,  that 
allowance  should  be  made  for  the 
failures  and  difficulties  of  adjustment 
in  the  freshman  year,  and  standards 
made  more  exacting  the  farther  the 
student  advances;  and,  second,  that 
a  student  should  be  required  to  termi¬ 
nate  his  university  attendance  when¬ 
ever  his  record  furnishes  convincing 
and  consistent  evidence  of  inability 
to  profit  by  further  continuance  in 
college  and  eventually  to  meet  the 
graduation  standard. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  gradu¬ 
ally  raises  the  required  standard  of 
scholarship  as  the  student  progresses. 


•This  is  on  the  basis  of  four  passing  marks— A,  B,  C, 
and  D.  This  method  of  marlang  is  in  effect  in  twenty- 
five  of  the  thirty-two  institutions  studied. 
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According  to  C.  A.  Smith,  former 
Registrar,  the  freshman  student  who 
fails  to  earn  eleven  grade  points,  that 
is,  the  equivalent  of  eleven  semester 

I  hours  of  C,  in  one  semester  will  be 
placed  on  probation^  The  Sophomore, 
however,  is  required  to  earn  twelve 
grade  points,  and  the  Junior  or 
Senior,  thirteen  grade  points,  to  avoid 
being  placed  on  probation.  Since 
continued  probation  is  one  ground 
for  dismissal  from  the  university,  it 
is  evident  that  to  avoid  being  dis¬ 
missed  the  student  must  satisfy  a 
progressively  higher  minimum  stand¬ 
ard  of  scholarship,  which  with  each 
year  approaches  the  standard  required 
for  graduation. 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of 
the  University  of  Arkansas  maintains 
a  rather  elaborate  ascending  series  of 
standards  which  the  student  must 
satisfy  at  the  end  of  each  succeeding 
semester  from  the  first  to  the  eighth. 
These  standards,  according  to  Dean 
John  Clark  Jordan,  have  been  worked 
out  on  the  basis  of  a  wide  experience. 
They  provide  the  following: 

Students  shall  be  dropped  from  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  when  their 
cumulative  grade  average  (during  or  at 
the  end  of  the  semester)  is  lower  than  that 
indicated  below: 

First  semester,  Freshman . — 0.50 

Second  semester.  Freshman . — 0.25 

First  semester.  Sophomore .  0.00 

Second  semester.  Sophomore ....  0.25 

First  semester.  Junior .  0.50 

Second  semester.  Junior .  0.75 

Seniors  at  aU  times .  1.00 

A  equals  six  points  per  hour,  B  equals 
four,  C  equals  two,  D  equals  zero,  E 
equals  minus  one,  F  equals  minus  two. 
Graduation  standard  is  a  C  average. 

A  progressive  standard,  applied  by 
a  somewhat  different  method,  is  that 
of  the  Mississippi  State  College  for 
Women,  which  states  that  students 
will  be  dismissed  for  keeping  the  same 

'At  the  University  of  Wisconsin  A  equals  three  grade 
points  for  each  hour  of  credit,  B  equals  two.  C  equals 
one,  D  equals  zero,  E  equals  minus  one-half,  and  F  (fail) 
equals  minus  one.  The  minimum  graduation  require¬ 
ment  is  one  grade-point  for  each  cr^t  hour. 


collegiate  classification  for  more  than 
two  years.  This  operates  so  that  a 
student  of  freshman  standing  must 
pass  not  less  than  twenty-seven 
semester  hours  in  two  years;  a  sopho¬ 
more  or  junior  student,  thirty-three 
semester  hours;  and  a  senior  student, 
forty-seven  semester  hours. 

If  the  seven  privately  supported 
institutions  whose  regulations  were 
studied  are  representative,  there  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  much  greater  tendency 
to  maintain  the  progressive  type  of 
scholarship  stan(iar<i  among  these 
institutions  than  among  the  state 
institutions.  In  at  least  three  of  the 
seven  privately  supported  institu¬ 
tions  standards  such  as  these  just  de¬ 
scribed  are  in  effect. 

Denison  University,  for  example, 
provides  for  probation  at  the  end  of 
the  first  semester  for  the  Freshman 
who  fails  to  make  nine  points,  that 
is,  the  equivalent  of  a  C  average  on 
nine  hours,  for  the  Sophomore  who 
fails  to  make  twelve  points,  and  for 
the  Jtmior  who  fails  to  make  fourteen 
points.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
semester  of  each  year  this  imiversity 
forbids  registration  for  the  following 
semester  in  case  of  the  Freshman  who 
fails  to  earn  twelve  points;  the 
Sophomore,  fourteen  points;  and  the 
Junior,  sixteen  points,  unless  the 
previous  average  was  eighteen  points. 
The  graduation  standard  is  slightly 
above  C,  or  “fair.” 

Brown  University  provides  for  dis¬ 
missal  of  the  student  who  has  failed 
to  acciunulate  credit  of  twelve,  thirty 
or  fifty-four  hours  above  D  by  the 
end  of  the  first,  second,  or  third 
year,  respectively.  Obviously  for  the 
student  who  barely  reaches  the  pre¬ 
scribed  cumulative  total  at  the  end  of 
each  year,  this  is  equivalent  to  requir¬ 
ing  that  he  earn  a  total  of  twelve, 
eighteen,  and  twenty-four  hoius  of 
credit  above  D  in  the  first,  second, 
and  third  years,  repectively. 
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Ohio  Wesleyan  University  main¬ 
tains  an  ascending  series  of  standards 
which  approaches  the  graduation 
standard  by  uniform  yearly  incre¬ 
ments.  These  standards  require  the 
dismissal  of  the  student  whose  cumu¬ 
lative  point-hour  average  is  below  the 
following  standards:  first  year,  .60; 
second  year,  .80;  third  year,  .90. 
The  graduation  standard  is  C  which 
is  equivalent  to  an  average  of  1.0 
point-hour  when  transmitted  to  this 
measure. 
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CONCLUSION 

Where  adequate  provision  is  not 
made  for  assisting  the  Freshman  in 
making  his  adjustments  to  the  uni-  ^ 
versity  environment,  the  administra-  I 
tion  of  standards  of  achievement  t 
should  grant  proper  allowance  for  the  ^ 
peculiar  difficulties  of  the  first-year  I 
student.  The  standard  of  achieve-  f 
ment  for  upperclassmen,  on  the  other  ^ 
hand,  should  be  reasonably  high,  > 
and  should  equal  or  closely  approach 
the  standard  required  for  graduation,  i 


Considerable  evidence  has  been 
collected  to  show  that  marks  assigned 
by  different  teachers,  by  different 
schools,  or  by  one  teacher  at  different 
times  are  not  comparable  because  of 
arbitraiy'  variability  in  the  teacher. 
Because  of  the  importance  now  at¬ 
tached  to  marks  by  parents,  teacher, 
child,  and  higher  institutions  of  learn¬ 
ing,  to  make  scores  more  comparable 
is  essential. 

Errors  in  scoring  examination  papers 
may  be  regarded  as  constant  or  vari¬ 
able.'  By  constant  error  is  meant  the 
tendency  to  score  “high”  or  “low”; 
such  erroneous  scoring  might  be  con¬ 
sistent,  for  similar  qualities  of  work 
receive  similar  scores.  The  presence 
of  variable  errors  is  indicated  when  a 
teacher  assigns  different  scores  to 
similar  qualities  of  work  or  when 
different  teachers  assign  different 
scores  to  the  same  examination  paper. 

■Monroe,  W.  C.,  DeVoss,  J.  C.,  and  Kelly,  P.  J. 
Educational  Tests  and  Measurements.  Boston,  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  1924.  p.  469. 


Skillful  use  of  the  “  normal-cim-e 
plan”  of  translating  scores  into 
grades  will  greatly  reduce  the  con¬ 
stant  errors  in  assigning  grades,  while 
the  use  of  standardized  tests  and  the 
“newer  type”  classroom  teachers’ 
examination  will  make  scoring  more 
objective  and  hence  reduce  its  varia¬ 
bility.  But,  valuable  though  these 
newer  tests  are,  it  is  undesirable  for 
them  entirely  to  supplant  the  tradi¬ 
tional  type  of  test,  because  some 
important  outcomes  of  instruction 
are  still  best  measured  by  the  older 
type  of  test.  The  typical  written 
examinations  prepared  by  teachers 
and  other  school  officials  may  be  made 
to  yield  measures  which  possess  as 
high  a  degree  of  reliability  as  those 
obtained  from  the  many  widely  used 
standardized  tests.^  It  is  essential, 
then,  that  prospective  teachers  and 
teachers-in-service  be  carefully  train¬ 
ed  to  secure  reliable  measures  with 
the  traditional  type  test. 

K)p.  cit.,  p.  475. 
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REDUCING  VARIABILITY  IN  TEACHERS’  SCORING 
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[  than  because  its  data  are  a  contribu- 
i  tion,  it  is  described  here, 
j  For  the  purpose  of  securing  a 
L  t^ical  test  of  the  traditional  type, 
'  six  questions  were  selected  from  a  list 
j  of  fifteen  arithmetic  questions  pre- 
]  pared  by  a  seventh-grade  teacher, 
j  The  seventh-grade  teacher  adminis- 
’  tered  the  questions  to  his  class  of 
I  twenty-two  students  in  his  usual 
i  manner,  and  the  manuscripts,  num- 
'  bered  but  unsigned,  were  given  to 
I  twenty-six  prospective  teachers  for 


of  each  student’s  own  judgment  with 
that  of  his  class,  and  emphasized  the 
variability  in  the  scoring  of  each 
child’s  paper.  A  second  chart  pre¬ 
sented  the  graph  of  a  student  whose 
error  in  scoring  appeared  predomi¬ 
nately  variable,  as  compared  with  the 
median  of  scores  assigned  by  twenty- 
six  other  students.  This  is  shown  here 
in  Figure  1. 

The  students,  motivated  by  a  new 
realization  of  their  errors  in  scoring 
and  the  necessity  for  reducing  them. 
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began  seriously  the  study  of  their 
problem.  The  conclusion  was  reached 
that  scores,  if  they  are  to  be  at  all 
comparable,  must  be  assigned  the 
paper  according  to  uniform  principles 
of  scoring.  The  following  seven  prin¬ 
ciples  were  adopted  preparatory  to  a 
second  scoring  of  the  same  papers: 
(1)  Prepare  a  key  before  beginning  to 
score.  (2)  Score  all  answers  to 
question  1  first;  question  2,  second; 
and  so  forth.  (3)  Count  16  a 
perfect  score  for  each  question. 
(4)  Give  one-half  credit  for  principle; 
one-half  for  accuracy.  (5)  Give  full 
credit  on  a  logical  answer  to  the 
question  elements  directly  stated. 
(6)  Do  not  lower  a  score  for  errors 
in  gratuitous  information  unless  a 
direct  contradiction  of  the  correct 
answer  is  involved.  (7)  Do  not  lower 
a  score  for  errors  in  English  and 
spelling,  or  for  poor  penmanship  or 
form.  No  claim  is  made  that  this 
set  of  principles  is  complete  or  even 
entirely  defensible. 

The  results  of  a  second  scoring 
based  specifically  upon  these  princi¬ 
ples  do  demonstrate,  however,  that 
the  scores  are  less  variable  and,  there¬ 
fore,  more  comparable,  when  based 
upon  definite  principles.  Much  less 
deviation  existed  from  the  class 
median  on  the  second  scoring,  189 
deviations  as  compared  with  258  in 
the  first  scoring.  This  represented  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  deviations 
from  the  median  of  26  percent.  All 
extreme  individual  variations  such 
as  are  shown  in  Figure  I  were  elimi¬ 
nated  on  the  second  scoring.  The 
median  score  on  each  child’s  paper 
was  raised.  Perhaps  the  first  scoring 
reflected  the  tendency  of  inexperi¬ 
enced  teachers  to  greater  severity  in 
scoring.  In  the  second  scoring,  the 
ranking  of  the  papers  on  quality 
remained  the  same  as  in  the  first 
scoring.  On  both  the  first  and  second 
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scorings  there  was  about  four  times  as 
much  variability  in  scoring  the  five 
poorest  papers  as  in  the  best  five 
papers.  Approximately  70  percent 
of  all  deviations  in  each  scoring 
occurred  in  marks  assigned  to  the 
poorest  one  half  of  the  papers.  In  the 
first  scoring,  21  marks  deviated  more 
than  20  points,  and  170  marks 
deviated  more  than  10  points,  from 
the  median  judgment  of  the  class, 
while  in  the  second  scoring  only  5 
marks  of  the  former  group  and  51  of 
the  latter  so  deviated.  Eighty-six  I 
percent  of  all  the  marks  assigned  in  ® 
the  second  .scoring  fell  within  five 
points  of  the  median  intervals:  in  the 
first  scoring,  only  68  percent  fell  so  I 
near  the  median.  Results  obtained  ^ 
by  repeating  the  exercise  under  differ-  . 
ent  conditions  with  other  classes  I 
warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  fore-  I 
going  data  are  quite  typical  of  what  ■ 
may  be  expected. 

This  simple  experiment  is  offered 
for  what  it  may  be  worth  as  a  teach-  I 
ing  device.  Incidentally,  it  empha-  I 
sizes  a  self-evident  truth;  namely,  I 
that  scoring  done  in  the  light  of  j 
definite,  common  principles  will  be 
less  variable  and,  therefore,  more  a 
comparable.  As  a  part  of  a  program  I 
to  make  teachers’  scores  more  com¬ 
parable,  county  superintendents  and  | 
other  school  administrators,  together  " 
with  the  teachers,  might  well  prepare 
and  publish  a  set  of  uniform  principles  ' 
governing  the  preparation,  adminis-  S 
tration,  and  scoring  of  the  older  type  * 
examination  as  well  as  the  translation 
of  the  scores  into  marks.  This  thesis 
has  particular  application  in  those  1 
Ohio  counties  where  annual  pro¬ 
motions  are  based  largely  on  measures  ^ 
obtained  from  the  traditional  type 
test  which  is  prepared  by  the  county 
superintendent’s  office  and  adminis¬ 
tered  and  scored  by  the  various  class¬ 
room  teachers.  i 
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CREATIVE  WORK  IN  A  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
Marian  SeCheverell 


Ohio  State 

Specialists  in  educational  pro¬ 
cedure  have  been  recognizing  the 
need  for  shifting  some  of  the  emphasis 
upon  the  content  of  curriculum  to 
methods  of  teaching.  The  whole 
field  of  teaching,  they  have  felt,  has 
followed  too  long  the  teacher’s  organ¬ 
ization  of  subject-matter,  regardless 
of  the  pupils  concerned.  The  stress 
in  the  educative  process,  according 
to  these  specialists,  should  be  upon 
the  pupil  rather  than  upon  the  con¬ 
tent  of  the  course,  if  we  are  to  train 
our  school  children  for  creative  and 
constructive  thinking. 

Well-known  examples  of  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  the  teaching  process 
subordinate  to  the  learning  process 
are  found  in  the  creative  work  done 
at  the  Lincoln  School  of  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  and 
at  the  Francis  W.  Parker  School, 
Chicago.  Otis  W.  Caldwell,  formerly 
director  of  Lincoln  School,  has  said 
that  our  systems  of  education  have 
forced  adult  standards  and  judgments 
upon  essentially  creative  pupils.  It 
is  his  opinion  that  we  have  regarded 
pupils  as  learners,  and  have  sought 
to  instruct  them  rather  than  lead 
them  to  create.*  In  a  discussion  of 
the  work  done  at  the  Francis  W. 
Parker  School,  Miss  Flora  J.  Cooke 
has  stated  that  it  would  be  both 
valuable  and  suggestive  if  each  school 
which  is  carrying  on  creative  class- 
work  could  publish  its  results.* 

Just  how  many  schools  in  Ohio 
have  classes  working  imder  the  crea¬ 
tive  plan  has  not  been  determined. 
One  notable  example,  however,  of 

‘Mearns,  Hughes.  Creative  Youth.  New  York, 
Doubleday,  Page  and  Company,  1926.  p.  viii. 

•Francis  W.  Parker  School.  Creative  Effort.  Chicago, 
Faculty  of  the  Francis  W,  Parker  School,  1925.  p.  4. 
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what  has  been  done  is  foimd  in  the 
“enrichment  classes”  at  Thomas 
Jefferson  Jimior  High  School  in 
Cleveland. 

The  policy  of  the  school,  according 
to  Principal  A.  M.  Seybold,  is  to 
enrich  the  course  of  study,  rather 
than  to  accelerate  promotion,  and 
an  enrichment  program  is  now  used 
throughout  the  entire  school.  The 
enrichment  courses  cover  the  same 
general  program  of  the  regular  junior 
high-school  course  through  creative 
problems  or  imits  of  study.  The 
intrinsic  interest  of  the  children  in 
projects  suggested  by  the  course 
determines  the  work  of  these  classes. 

A  special  fimd  has  been  given  to 
this  school  for  the  enrichment  work 
that  differentials  may  be  paid  to 
teachers  of  exceptional  ability  and 
necessary  supplies  and  clerical  help 
not  provided  in  the  school  budget 
proper  may  be  obtained  as  expedi¬ 
tiously  as  possible.  Five  special 
teachers  are  provided  to  supervise  the 
classes  in  English,  French,  mathe¬ 
matics,  social  science,  and  general 
science.  Additional  subjects  in  the 
curriculum  are  scheduled  in  the 
regular  high-school  classes. 

To  classify  the  pupils  into  X,  Y, 
and  Z  Groups  before  they  enter 
Grade  VII-B,  all  VI-A  classes  in  the 
Cleveland  schools  are  given  an  in¬ 
telligence  test.  Children  from  the 
grade  schools  of  the  west  half  of 
Cleveland  who  are  shown  in  this  test 
to  have  high  intelligence  scores — or 
whose  unusual  ability  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  by  the  classroom  teacher — 
are  given  the  Stanford-Binet  test  in 
the  psychological  clinic  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  public  schools.  Pupils  scoring 
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more  than  130  are  permitted  to  enter 
the  enrichment  classes  at  Thomas 
Jefferson  Junior  High  School. 

Grades  VII-B  through  IX-A  are 
included  in  these  classes,  all  of  which 
follow  the  regular  program  with  the 
exception  of  French  and  general 
science.  These  two  studies  are  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  seventh  grade  rather 
than  in  the  eighth.  Children  in  the 
special  classes  participate  in  the 
usual  social  activities  of  the  school 
and  elect  representatives  to  the 
Student  Coimcil. 

An  extensive  project  program  is 
carried  out  at  Thomas  Jefferson. 
Each  project,  rather  than  being 
independent  of  the  subject-matter, 
correlates  with  the  field  in  which  the 
regular  study  is  conducted.  Numerous 
examples  of  the  results  of  these 
interesting  projects  have  been  printed 
as  booklets  in  the  school’s  print 
shop — some  of  these  are  the  result  of 
creative  work  done  in  classes  of  the 
regular  school.  Several  are  discussed 
here  to  illustrate  the  methods  used 
for  motivating  creative  effort. 

Under  the  topic,  “Rocks  and 
Minerals,”  a  creative  project  was 
conducted  in  ninth-grade  general 
science.  The  class  was  divided  into 
four  groups,  and  each  selected  a 
special  topic.  The  four  groups  then 
presented  the  results  of  their  work  at 
a  special  program  presided  over  by 
the  class  president.  The  first  group 
discussed  the  subject  of  change;  the 
second  group  discussed  minerals  and 
presented  an  original  playlet,  “City 
and  Coimtry”;  the  third  group  gave 
facts  about  rocks;  and  the  fovuth 
group  described  birthstones  by  means 
of  a  playlet,  “The  Birthday  Party.” 

To  motivate  interest  in  present-day 
architectiire  and  furnishings,  a  pro¬ 
ject  on  Colonial  homes  was  carried 
out  in  home  economics.  The  children 
constantly  looked  for  examples  of 
exteriors,  interiors,  furniture,  silver, 
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and  so  forth  which  were  a  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  early  periods,  and  they 
appreciated— as  a  result  of  their  re¬ 
searches,  the  topics  written,  and  the 
drawings  made — the  ideals  and  crafts¬ 
manship  of  the  Colonists.  As  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  study,  the  pupils 
discussed  the  historical  backgroimd  of 
Colonial  architecture,  thus  connect¬ 
ing  their  history  work  with  home 
economics. 

An  interesting  phase  of  the  enrich¬ 
ment  program  has  developed  through 
the  “Little  Theater” — a  small  room 
in  the  basement  of  the  building  which 
has  been  fully  equipped  for  plays. 
“The  Arrival  of  Spring”  was  written 
by  members  of  a  VII-B  class  in 
English  and  presented  in  the  play¬ 
house.  An  VIII-A  English  class 
dramatized  and  acted  “Rip  Van 
Winkle,”  after  the  pupils  had  read 
the  story  orally  and  done  considerable 
research  on  life  in  the  Dutch  colonies 
of  New  York.  Treasure  Island  was 
given  as  a  shadow  play  by  the  IX-B 
classes  in  English.  The  girls  wrote 
the  dramatization  and  were  the 
shadows;  the  boys  read  the  parts, 
made  the  scenery,  and  attended  to 
the  lights.  In  a  VII-A  English  class, 
the  prose  version  by  Charles  and 
Mary  Lamb  of  As  You  Like  It  was 
dramatized  and  acted. 

Projects  illustrated  with  glazed- 
glass  slides,  strip  films,  silhouettes, 
and  pictures  are  also  given  in  the 
Little  Theater.  These  various  means 
of  illustrating  projects  represent 
several  special  pieces  of  creative  work. 
Principal  Seybold  believes  that  these 
particular  activities  are  original  with 
his  school. 

The  glazed-glass  slide  exemplifies 
one  of  these  activities.  The  pupils 
wished  to  show  upon  a  screen  draw¬ 
ings  and  diagrams  made  in  the  art 
classes.  They  therefore  invented  a 
means  of  frosting  glass  to  take  pencil 
marks.  Tracings  are  made  on  the 
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glass,  which  is  cut  to  correct  size  by 
the  pupils,  and  then  thrown  on  a 
screen.  In  an  art  project  on  the  use 
of  areas  in  paintings  these  glass  slides 
were  first  used.  Well-known  pictures 
were  shown  which  demonstrated  the 
use  of  mathematics  in  art.  The 
pupils  then  made  diagrams  of  the 
geometrical  arrangements  in  these 
pictures,  traced  them  on  the  slides, 
and  described  the  importance  of  the 
areas  used. 

Pictures  used  for  the  strip  films  are 
photographed  from  books  in  the 
school  library.  The  pupils  choose 
those  which  best  supplement  their 
class  discussions.  These  the  Camera 
Club  photographs,  develops,  and 
places  on  roll  film.  This  special 
activity  is  conducted  in  the  social- 
science  comses. 

The  silhouette  projects  are  especial¬ 
ly  interesting,  because  in  their  pre¬ 
sentation  sets  painted  on  cards  sLx 
inches  square  are  used.  The  pictures 
are  thrown  through  a  translucent 
screen,  and  the  silhouettes  appear  to 
the  audiences  to  be  moving  within 
regular  sets.  The  story  of  Ivanhoe 
was  given  as  a  silhouette  play. 

Projects  in  which  illustrative 
material  is  drawn  on  vellum  paper 
and  printed  on  ozalid  paper  are  now 


being  tried  out.  By  this  contact 
device  beautifully  illustrated  note¬ 
books  at  a  very  low  cost  are  made 
possible. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  devices 
used  at  Thomas  Jefferson  to  further 
creative  effort  and  to  enrich  the 
curriculum.  They  represent  definite 
devices  for  vitalizing  the  ordinary 
subject-matter  found  in  the  regular 
program. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that 
such  de\’iations  from  the  old  methods 
of  teaching  do  not  give  the  pupils  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  comse. 
Tests  conducted  at  Thomas  Jefferson 
Junior  High  School  prove  the  fallacy 
of  such  an  opinion.  According  to 
Mr.  Seybold,  the  regular  reqxaire- 
ments  are  more  thoroughly  mastered 
by  the  enrichment  classes  than  by 
the  classes  of  the  regular  school. 
On  the  drill  tests  the  enrichment 
classes  invariably  rank  about  25  per¬ 
cent  higher  in  all  subjects  than  do 
the  X  divisions — the  upper  groups 
in  the  regular  school.  Aside  from  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  subject- 
matter,  Principal  Seybold  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  creative-project  pro¬ 
gram  produces  intangible  attributes 
and  attitudes  which  may  be  seen  and 
felt,  rather  than  measured. 


EDUCATIONAL  READINGS 


Armentrout,  W.  D.  The  Rating  of  Teachers 
by  Training  Teachers  and  Superintend¬ 
ents,  ESJ,  28:511-16,  March,  1928. 

Practice-teaching  ratings  and  ratings 
received  from  superintendents  in  city 
schools  were  compared.  It  was  found  that 
both  training  teachers  and  superintendents 
tend  to  rate  too  highly.  "The  average 
percentage  of  agreement  between  the 
ratings  of  the  training  teachers  and  the 
ratings  of  the  superintendents  is  40.8,  the 
range  being  from  36.2  to  47.9.” 


_  Now.— The  abbreviations  used  in  this  number  are: 
catiooal  Administration  and  Supervision. 


Frasier,  George  W.,  and  Armentrout, 
Winfield  D.  Experiments  in  Teachers 
College  Administration,  EAS,  14:165-69, 
March,  1928. 

The  work  of  the  supervisor  of  college 
instruction  was  designed  to  bring  better 
teaching  and  examination  methods  to  the 
campus,  to  help  new  teachers  adjust  them¬ 
selves  to  their  problems,  and  to  make  a 
thorough  analysis  of  the  course  of  study. 
The  students  were  asked  through  question¬ 
naires  for  suggestions  on  the  improvement 

ESJ,  Elementary  School  Journal;  and  EAS,  Edu- 
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of  college  instruction.  The  election  of 
subjects  by  students  was  carefully  checked 
and  the  examinations  given  by  instructors 
greatly  improved.  The  supervisor  of 
instruction  entered  classrooms  freely  and 
observed  teachers  at  their  work.  The 
authors  report  the  experiment  as  decidedly 
worthwhile. 

Uhl,  Willis  L.  The  Relation  of  Intelligence 
to  Time  Expenditures  in  and  out  of 
School,  EAS,  14:170-84,  March,  1928. 
CoeflBcients  of  correlation  were  fotmd  as 
follows:  (1)  between  time  expenditures  on 
studies  and  intelligence  quotients  for  each 
school  and  all  subjects  combined,  from 
— .01  to  — .08;  (2)  between  time  expendi¬ 
tures  on  studies  and  reading  pursued  out  of 
school  and  intelligence  quotients,  while  in 
nearly  all  cases  positive,  from  — .77  to 
-+-.67;  (3)  between  time  expenditures  on 
extra-curricular  activities  of  the  school  and 
intelligence  quotients,  positive;  (4)  be¬ 
tween  amounts  of  time  spent  on  study  and 
semester  grades,  predominately  negative, 
with  marked  individual  exceptions.  At¬ 
tempts  to  find  out  what  pupils  do  with 
their  time  outside  of  school  “indicate  that 
idling  consumes  as  much  time  as  positive 
recreation  and  work  combined." 

IN  PAPER  COVERS 

Rating  of  Applicants  for  Appointment. 
St.  Louis,  Department  of  Instruction, 
1927.  9  pp.  (Reprinted  from  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Instruction  for  the  Year  1926-27) 
The  procedure  used  in  the  St.  Louis 
schools  in  the  selection  of  teachers  shows  a 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  care¬ 
ful  choosing  of  teachers  and  an  earnest 


attempt  to  make  use  of  every  factor 
involved  in  securing  effective  teaching 
efficiency.  The  candidate’s  application  is 
analyzed  as  to  specific,  professional,  and 
general  training;  experience  in  teaching; 
and  age.  The  principle  of  diminishing 
returns  is  applied  in  crediting  the  education 
and  experience  of  candidate.  Points  obtain¬ 
able  for  general  training  are  of  diminishing 
credit  after  sixty  semester  hours  and  those 
in  the  special  fields  and  in  educaticm 
courses  after  thirty  hours.  ' 

“The  values  ascribed  to  experience  for 
purposes  of  employment  diminish  sharply 
after  the  ninth  year.  This  is  in  accordance 
with  the  finding  that  the  coefficient  of 
correlation  between  success  in  teaching 
and  the  number  of  years  of  experience  on 
the  part  of  teachers  employed  in  the  St. 
Louis  schools  approximates  0.  It  is  further¬ 
more  an  expression  of  administrative  policy. 
Tenure  in  St.  Louis  is  considered  perma¬ 
nent  with  a  long  series  of  automatic  in-  i 
creases  in  salary.  It  seems  desirable, 
therefore,  in  selecting  new  appointees  to 
avoid  any  weighting  of  values  that  will 
prohibit  the  employment  of  relatively 
yoimg  teachers.  Any  assignment  of  large 
values  to  extend  experience  would  bring 
to  attention  through  the  preliminary  score 
only  teachers  of  advanced  years." 

Maximum  rating  is  given  to  those  candi¬ 
dates  between  thirty  and  forty  years  of 
age.  Candidates  more  than  forty  yean 
old  are  given  little  consideration.  Because 
the  personality  factor  is  of  great  import¬ 
ance  in  selecting  teachers,  each  candidate 
is  required  to  take  an  oral  examination 
before  a  committee  of  examiners  who 
report  individually  upon  the  general  fit¬ 
ness  of  the  candidate.  A  physical  exami¬ 
nation  is  also  required. 


I 


Four  courses  selected  especially  for  teachers  of  commercial  subjects 
will  be  given  by  the  Department  of  Accoimting  during  the  Summer  Quarter. 
In  the  course  in  advanced  principles,  which  is  designed  especially  for  teachers 
of  commercial  subjects,  considerable  attention  will  be  given  to  methods  of 
presenting  the  principles  of  accoimting  to  high-school  students.  Teachers 
should  find  the  courses  in  auditing  and  cost  accounting  of  special  interest, 
for  in  them  will  be  developed  certain  aspects  of  the  subject  which  most 
commercial  teachers  have  not  covered.  The  courses  are:  Advanced  Account¬ 
ing  Principles  (601),  Cost  Accounting  (603-604),  Auditing  (607-608),  Special 
Problems  in  Accounting  and  Preparation  for  the  Examination  for  Certified 
Public  Accountant  (614) .  These  courses  will  be  given  by  Associate  Professor 
Heckert,  acting  chairman  of  the  Department,  and  Assistant  Professor 
Willcox. 


